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as the island of J3gina, where the population originated 
from the tenacious Doric stock, and adhered with the 
utmost fanaticism to the religious, social, and political 
idiosyncrasies of bygone generations. The same superstitious 
traits are reproduced in our days, when on representing cer- 
tain saints or holy persons supposed to possess supernatural 
powers, the artist is constrained to paint the color, and 
the whole necromantic paraphernalia just as one or the other 
happens to exist in the fancy of bis patron. In the same 
maniler we can account for the inconsistency which hovered 
about the Art of antiquity. The genius of the artists 
enabled them to be in every particular true to Nature, but 
in respect to the superstitions or sentimental prejudices of 
the people, its application became a matter of impossibility. 
Any innovation on the part of the artist upon the cus- 
tomary appearance of deities and heroes was immediately 
resented as an outrage upon patriotism, nay, as a desecra- 
tion of religion, and in those remote days Art was still in 
bondage under popular creeds and religions. This bondage, 
wherever it continues to exist, seals the doom of genius 
and Art. Art cannot be free as long as the soul of man is 
enslaved. To talk of freedom wherever such slavery exists 
is nothing but a glittering cant, and a most egregious 
absurdity. Heartless dogmas and verbose sentimentalities 
must be crushed out, or intellectual freedom and the soul's 
independence cannot thrive. The last strongholds of tra- 
dition and superstition must be crumbled into dust. Then, 
and then alone, will the genius of Art comprehend the full 
majesty of its mission ; then, and then alone, will a new 
source of inspiration be opened to Art, by appealing to 
the unsophisticated councils of Nature, and listening to 
the teachings which are unfolded in the realities that sur- 
round us, and with which Art must learn to grapple boldly 
and uncompromisingly. The truth of these assertions is 
evident from the Venus of Milo and the Apollo of Belve- 
dere, in heathen lands, as well as two thousand years after- 
wards in Raphael's Madonna di San Sisto, and Titian's 
Magdalene, in the regions of Christianity. 



Theee is not much satisfaction in contemplating the world 
with nothing left to the spontaneous activity of Nature; with 
every rood of land brought into cultivation which is capable 
of growing food for human beings; every flowery waste or 
natural pasture ploughed up, all quadrupeds or birds which are 
not domesticated for man's use, exterminated as his rivals for 
food, every hedgerow or superfluous tree rooted out, and 
scarcely a place left where a wild shrub or flower could grow 
without being eradicated as a weed in the name of improved 
agriculture. If the earth must lose that great portion of its 
pleasantness, which it owes to things that the unlimited 
increase of wealth and population would extirpate from it, for 
the mere purpose of enabling it to support a larger, but not a 
better or a happier population, I sincerely hope for the sake of 
posterity, that they will be content to be stationary, long 
before necessity compels them to it. — J. S. Mill. 

The noisy life of modern days is wholly incompatible with 
any true perception of natural beauty. — Rushin. 



IN MEMORIAM. 
A. R. D. 

JULY IV., MDOOOLVII. 



"We wept — bereft of her sweet looks, — 
Beside the mute, unconscious clay, 

Amid her precious flowers and books, 
As slowly waned the summer day ; 

Until the mystery of Death, 

She strove so oft to render clear, 

That lurked iu our suspended breath, 

From that dear form stole gently near, 

And wore a sympathetic guise, 

Since she within its shadow came,: — 

A destiny for hearts to prize, 
And lone humanity to claim. 

O noble heart! eager brain ! 

On Love and Knowledge all intent, 
How can we live, nor feel again 

The vitftl charm thy presence lent? 

They tell me I should weave a rhyme 
To consecrate those happy years, 

And rescue from destructive time 

The memories still fresh with tears : 

Bat ah, too near thine image lies 

For Art to catch its features'now, 

And vain the task to misty eyes, 

A nerveless frame and weary brow. 



"We grope to find the loyal hand 

Whose grasp bestowed such trustful calm, 
And in bewildered anguish stand, 

Dismayed to touch a frozen palm ; 

"We gaze to meet the cordial eye 

With blithe or earnest meaning fraught, 
Appalled ho longer to descry 

The glance responsive to our thought; 

And trembling list the voice to hear, 

Whose music cheered the march of life, 

Then falter at the silence drear, 

And shrink disheartened from the strife; 

We watcn for the Madonna smile, 

Wiiose patient love transfigured earth, 

And brooding self could soon beguile 
To kindly aims or artless mirth; 

And reason from its balance swerves 
To trace these pale and rigid lines, 

Where glowed thy cheek's soft rosy curves, 
And soulful lips' expressive signs ! 



The blood that mantled in that cheek 
Transmitted from chivalric veins, 

Stirred with compassion for the weak, 
And kindled at heroic gains. 
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Companion ! in whose social glow 

Our glad and pensive moods were free, 

Now deep in contemplation's flow, 
And playful now with fantasy ; 

True womanhood's unselfish zeal 
In thee bred courage to endure, 

And sympathy for woe and weal, 
Each baffled hope to re-assnre ; 

To gifted souls a magnet bright 

That brought to view the hidden mine, 
To humble worth a gracious light 

Tbat bade its latent merit shine 1 

For Life's recurring problems found 
Solution through thy candid test, 

And even its prosaic round 

Grew buoyant with thy sportive zest ! 

The world paid homage to thy grace 
So frank, exuberant, and brave, 

Basked in the sunshine of thy face, 
And Beauty's lavish tributes gave; 

Yet only those within the sphere 
Thy love's reliant faith confest, 

Know what affinities endear, 

What tender longings haunt thy rest! 



O Nature'3 pride ! O human woe ! 

Eternal themes by poets sang, 
How bitter is your interflow— 

The promise mingled with the pang I 

The maize stalks twinkle in the sun, 
And lightly sways the teeming rye, 

All flushed with noon the waters run, 

All cloudless spreads the beaming sky ; — 

Careless of tears and mortal doom, 

Gay in the wood azalias wave, 
Thick in the fields the clovers bloom, 

And must we pass them to thy grave ? 

"We know the growing days can tame 
Impassioned grief to meek regret, 

That things are outwardly the same, 
And toil and pastime wait us yet ; 

But ah, how desolate the trust, 

When Memory keeps what Love has blest, 
As flowers long withered into dust 

On arid fossils live imprest. 



Let coward soul?, of Trnth afraid, 

That breathes from Sorrow's drooping wings, 
Her solemn ordeals evade, 

The respite seek Oblivion brings; 

But one, to thy remembrance wed, 

Finds holier comfort in the Past, 
Than comes from treason to the dead, 

Or lures that fealty can outlast. 



In Life's stern battle we retreat, 

With backward step, and side by side, 

The loved ones falling at our feet, 

And for their sakes each charge abide ;- 

Until a final stand we take, 

And the last truce forlornly crave, 
With hearts that still must hope or break. 

Behind the rampart of a grave! 

Thus, loved and lost, though ever near, 
Thy spirit's home our goal must be, 

And our most sacred landmark here, 
Ton mound beneath the locust tree ! 



WIELAND. 

" Taste, as often as ye can, the Godlike pleasure of rendering others 
happier ; and, thou unfortunate, whose bosom heaves not with fellow- 
feeling at the mere thought of this, fly, fly forever from the. dwellings 
of the children of Nature." 

Wieland'-s "Religion of Psammis." 

" God is Lore." This was the text of a sermon preached 
by the Lutheran minister of the little Suabian town of 
Biberach, on a bright Sabbath day in the spring of 1151. 
Not that this was a very unusual occurrence, but the good 
chronicler who records so faithfully this circumstance, had 
evidently his good reason for doing so. It seems that a 
youth of the congregation, and the son of the minister, too, 
openly remarked, that he could preach a much better ser- 
mon on the subject, and the romantic incidents attached to 
this presumptuous declaration, seemed to have produced an 
excitement in the theological and sentimental circles of 
little Biberach, of which people of these our days can 
hardly form a conception. The youth, it appears, was 
deeply in love with a beautiful young girl, whom he had 
escorted to the meeting-house. When service was over, he 
went with her, as was the delightful custom of belles and 
beaux in Schwabenland, to the fields, and inspired by the 
beauty of the lovely Sophia — for this was the Christian name 
of the fair maiden — he gave his own version of the meaning 
of the sermon. The nightingales, from the adjoining trees, 
listened to his eloquence, and began, of course, to sing out 
more beautifully than they ever sang before; gold-headed 
bullfinches, which also abound in these happy Suabian lands, 
at once joined the amorous chorus ; violets blushed, and 
roses and forget-me-nots, we presume, dilated their fragrant 
buds with delight, and Sophia smiled, and said, " "Why not 
write out thoughts so fine and so divine?" The youth 
smiled back, and said he would do so; and soon a little 
religious poem found its way to the publisher, and, from 
that time its author, Wieland, took at once his rank 
among German poets. 

****** 

"To be or not to be!" Tears have elapsed, and we 
find ourselves in the presence of a dying man. The open- 
ing words of Hamlet's celebrated soliloquy are the last 
words uttered by him, and he dies, to solve the doubt. 



